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It is remarkable, that when the great question concerning Literary Property came to be ultimately tried before the supreme tribunal of this country, in consequence of the very spirited exertions of Mr. Donaldson1, Dr. Johnson was zealous against a perpetuity; but he thought that the term of the exclusive right of authours should be considerably enlarged. He was then for granting a hundred years.
The conversation now turned upon Mr. David Flume's style. JOHNSON. ' Why, Sir, his style is not English; the structure of his sentences is French2. Now the French structure and the English structure may, in the nature of things, be equally good. But if you allow that the English language is established, he is wrong. My name might originally have been Nicholson, as well as Johnson; but were you to call me Nicholson now, you would call me very absurdly.'
Rousseau's treatise on the inequality of mankind3 was at this time a fashionable topick. It gave rise to an observation by
1 Boswell was on friendly terms with him. He wrote to Erskine on Dec. 2, 1761 :—'I am just now returned from eating a most excellent pig with the most magnificent Donaldson.' Boswell and Erskine Correspondence, p. 20.
0 Dr. Carlyle (Auto. p. 516) says that Lord Mansfield this year (1769) ' talking of Hume and Robertson's Histories, said that though he could point out few or no faults in them, yet, when he was reading their books, he did not think he was reading English.' Scc.pasf, ii. 72, for 11 time's Scotticisms. Hume went to France in 1734 when he was 23 years old and stayed there three years. Hume's Autobiography, p. vii. He never mastered French colloquially. Lord Charlemont, who met him in Turin in 1748, says:—'His speech in English was rendered ridiculous by the broadest Scotch accent, and his French was, if possible, still more laughable.' Hardy's Charlemont, i. 15. Horace Walpole, who met him in Paris in 1765, writes (Letters, iv.
426):—' Mr. Hume is the only thing in the world that they [the French] believe implicitly ; which they must do, for I defy them to understand any language that he speaks.' Gibbon (Misc. Works, \. 122) says of Hume's writings :—' Their careless inimitable beauties often forced me to close the volume with a mixed sensation of delight and despair.' Dr. Bcattie (Life, p. 243) wrote on Jan. 5, 1778:—'We who live in Scotland are obliged to study English from books, like a dead language, which we understand, but cannot speak.' He adds :—' I have spent some years in labouring to acquire the art of giving a vernacular cast to the English we write.' Dr. A. Carlyle (Auto, p. 222) says :—' Since we began to affect speaking a foreign language, which the English dialect is to us, humour, it must be confessed, is less apparent in conversation.'
3 Discours stir Vprigine et les fondemens de tindgalite' farmi les hommcs, 1754.
Mr. Dempster the selling of paper seems the bishop's were the only eyes in     now the object, and printing on it the House who could not meet his ;     only the pretence.'
